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in the middle of the city there was a famous temple of Siva,
The name of the place is derived from Koti+iswam, or the
"ten million Iswaras," and refers to the small lingam stones
that are found there in great numbers. Iswara is the well*
known name of Siva, and the lingam is his symbol.

M. Vivien de St. Martin has identified this capital with
Karachi; but the distance from Alor is not more than 1300 /*,
or 217 miles, while only the initial syllable of the name corres-
ponds with the Chinese transcript. The country is described
by Hwen Thsang as low and wet, and the soil impregnated
with salt. This is an exact description of the lowlands of
Kackht which means a "morass" (Kachchka), and of the salt
desert, or Ran (in Sanskrit Irina), which forms about one-half
of the province. But it is quite inaccurate if applied to the
dry sandy soil of Karachi. There is also a large swamp ex-
tending for many miles, immediately to the south of Kotesar.

Districts to the West of the Indus

To the west of the Lower Indus all the classical writers
agree in placing two barbarous races called Arabii, or Arabita,
and Oritce or Horitos, both of whom appear to be of Indian
origin. The country of the Arabii is said by Arriantobe
the "last part of India" towards the west, and Strabo also
calls it a "Part of India,1'1 but both exclude the Oritae.
Curtius, however, includes the Horitae in India * while
Diodorus states that generally they resemble the Indians ;
md Arrian admits that the Orite, who "inhabited the inland
>arts, were clothed in the same manner as the Indians, and
ised the same weapons, but their language and customs were
lifferent." In the seventh century, however, both their
anguage and customs were considered to be like those of
he Indians by a much more competent observer, the Chinese

1.   Arrian, 'Indica,' 22 ; Strabo, Geogr., xv. 2,1.
2.   Curtius, Vita Alex., ix, 10, 33.